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Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—21. 
German Matters. 


Perhaps the most unhappy thing for 
Germany is the information received from 
the United States. Almost every person 
has some near or distant relative there.— 
The Germans here are continually receiv- 
ing letters in which the freedom of our in- 
stitutions is set forth, the means of liveli- 
hood to be had, and the natural riches of 
the country. Some are content to remain 
here at home, others join their friends 
across the water, while the greater mass 
are unable to, from some reason or other. 
This last class is continually thinking over 
its wrongs, and imagines thet once in Ame- 
tica they will be perfectly happy. As far 
as I have seen, most of this discontent 
with their condition, arises from the fact 
that it is not quite so good as ours, while 
they are apt to judge it altogether worse. 
This accounts for the vacillation in emi- 
gration, according as the news from our 
country is favorable or not. 

While taking a little tour in the country 
lately, I was so fortunate as to have fora 
room companion at a small inn, a Prussian 
Lieutenant. From him I gained many in- 
teresting particulars respecting the military 
forces of this government. The standing 
army amounts, as he told me, to about one 
hundred and thirty thousand troops. This 
can be doubled in a month, it can be tripled 
in four months, and if necessary, a year’s 
time could put over five hundred thousand 
In the field. There is probably no country 
in Europe whose army is finer, certainly 
none where a newly levied regiment would 
be so efficient. Every man between eigh- 
teen and twenty-three years of age, must 
serve three years in the army, and this 

makes the Prussians, in the times of the 
greatest quiet, a nation of soldiers. Every 
person has had a practical training in the 
troops, and the use of arms is familiar to 

It is not true that the possession of 

te arms is forbidden here, and private 
pistol galleries kept closed. There are no 
More restrictions ‘than the safety of any 
Community requires. It was only in the 
Years of 1848 and 1849, that the people 
Were deprived of arms; and as soon as the 
troubles of those years were fairly passed, 
this prohibition gradually became of no 

ect. 








You can see from all this how powerful 
nation can become in time of war.— 
very man in the kingdom, whois not ex- 
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empted from military service, is obliged to 
perform camp duties, and undergo a series 
of drills for fourteen days yearly. 

It is hardly true that such a system of 
training is useless. So long as one Euro- 
pean power keeps up an armed force, its 
neighbors must do the same. When all 
parties are willing at the same time to re- 
duce their armies, it can be done, and not 
before. If one increases her army, all must 
follow her example for their own safety.— 
In 1851 and ’52 the Austrian government 
had an immense body of troops along the 
northwestern part of her dominions, and 
the Prussian government, which at the 
time was having a troublesome series of 
negotiations with that Empire, called out 
a large body of her ‘* Landwehr” reserves, 
or as we should call them, militia, from 
the eastern provinces. A finer looking 
set of men than these yeomen and small 
tradesmen can be found nowhere. When 
one has seen some of these, he has seen a 
sample of the Prussian forces in time of 
war. In the ten or fifteen thousand troops 
constituting the garrison of Berlin, one can 
discover a little of the pride which led 
Frederick the Great to have every one of 
his favorite grenadier regiment six feet in 
height. This would be impossible now, 
for the size of the people here has degene- 
rated since his time, but as you witness the 
present garrison on review, not a single 
plume or a single shoulder is found higher 
than another in the whole body, and not a 
horse is found which is higher or lower 
than the rest. 

The expense of a European army is by 
no means so great as might be supposed. 
In Prussia the yearly cost of a soldier is 
but little. With his six and a quarter cents 
a day and his pound and a half of black 
bread, his quarters in the barracks, and 
his clothes from the government, he must 
look to his own friends for everything else. 
And it is usually the case that the parents 
of a young soldier are readyto make thethree 
years of government service as fleet and as 
easy as possible, by devoting a part of their 
own gains to his comfort. Ifa soldier | 
claims nothing from the government, and 
pays for his clothes and food, his three 
year’s term is diminished to one year, and 
this is alla direct gainof the state, as the 
army is always full enough. 

The lower officers of the army also have 
but scanty wages. The lieutenants have 
but about twenty dollars a month from 
which to feed and clothe themselves and 
pay for the music of their regiment. The 
most of them are, however, the sons of 
wealthy families, and live an easy life.— 








The higher officers of the army receive 
large incomes, and the regiments are usual- 
ly commanded by Princes of the Royal 
family, or by men of noble birth. 

Cousin WILLIAM. 


Moral Tales. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 


The old fable of the ‘‘ hare and the tor- 
toise” is sometimes exemplified in young 
people. Two girls, residents of the same 
neighborhood, were sent to a school of 
much celebrity. Grace Clifford, and An- 
nie Harrington, were complete opposites 
in disposition, temperament, and abilities. 
The former was gentle and retiring, even 
to bashfulness, slow of intellect, and pain- 
fully deficient in self-esteem. Annie was 
full of energetic life, possessed of a natural 
wit, and genius, capable of overcoming for- 
midable obstacles, and had been the won- 
der of the small village schoul, hitherto the 
only advantage either had had. 

Annie, though too much disposed to a 
thoughtless gaiety, that sometimes ran 
away with her small stock of common 
sense, was nevertheless firm in friendship, 
with some redeeming qualities beside, but 
she had been flattered at home and abroad, 
until an overweening vanity had gained 
ascendency, and she felt inwardly convinc- 
ed, that she could attain at school to any 
reward, without exertion, while others 
were putting forth every energy. The two 
friends occupied one apartment at Elm 
Wood, the residence of Mrs. Sanford, a 
widow lady, who since the death of her 
husband employed her time in instructing 
fifteen or twenty young ladies, above, or 
at least stipulated not to be under the age 
of twelve years. These were boarders in 
the establishment, and that they might 
have every possible advantage, she engag- 
ed the assistance of a professor of lan- 
guages,and an accomplished female teacher. 

To Grace, whose natural indolence and 
timidity had never been corrected by en- 
couragement, the simplest studies seemed 
difficult; with tearful eyes, and puzzled 
brain, she would con her lessons diligently, 
it is true, but with little success, no light 
appeared to break in upon her bewildered 
mind. 

“Oh, Annie,” she would exclaim, look- 
ing up to her friend with a very piteous 
countenance, *‘ I have read this passage in 
Grammar over so many, many times, and 1 
cannot see any sense init.” Annie, in the 
gaiety of her light heart, would sometimes 
laugh merrily, but oftener endeavor to ex- 
plain it patiently, and then Grace’e eye 
would brighten, and with joy in her man- 
ner, she would throw her arms around her 
friend, saying, ‘* Oh, I see it now, I under- 
stand it all,” and that the lesson might be 
impressed upon her memory, she would 
spend every leisure moment in committing 
it thoroughly, till the idea, once gained, 
was never lost. Annie’s theory and prac- 
tice were both different. ‘‘ Oh,” she would 
contemptuously say, “it only takes me five 
minutes to get a lesson ; I just read it over, 
and I can recite it.”” True, she could re- 
cite it, and often well, but a week after- 
wards, had she been called upon for the 
especial meaning of that lesson, she would 
have been obliged to confess she had for- 
gotten it. 

As time passed Grace found her studies 
becoming gradually, but surely, easier, her 
mind enlarged, under the deep attention 
she was compelled to bestow upon them. 
The ideas so difficult of impression, became 




















when once impressed, firmly rooted, and 
she was sensibly acquiring a love for lite- 
rature, that her friends once despaired of 
her ever possessing. She was up early, 
and as late to bed as the rules permitted, 
the indolence that charactesized her hither- 
to, had disappeared, and though her ardent 
studies were in a great measure caused by 
an unusual slowness of intellect, this very 
necessity added to her improvement. She 
had not been understood in the small vil- 
lage school she formerly attended ; she was 
called stupid, and occasionally reproved 
with it,as if had her mind been in truth past 
reclaiming, it would not have been instead 
of her fault, her misfortune. 

The friends had been inmates of Mrs. 
Sanford’s seminary for two years, and were 
entering their sixteenth year of age.— 
The progress of both was noticed with 
pleasure by their friends, but that of Grace 
was remarkable, her very nature seemed 
changed; she was still modest, gentle, and 
timid in society, but with a dignity of man- 
ner, born of self-esteem, not vanity, but a 
just appreciation of the intellect God had 
given. 

The praises her teachers and the pro- 
fessor bestowed, raised a feeling of jealousy 
in the heart of Annie. She had changed 
towards her friend; feeling herself equal- 
led, if not surpassed, she could no longer 
put on her patronizing airs, indeed her 
very sympathy was not wanted, and now 
when, as of old, Grace would come to her 
and say, ‘‘ Dear Annie, help me out with 
this sum,” she would reply, ‘* Oh, I thought 
you could do everything better now than 
myself, I had better ask you how to do it.” 
This cruel taunt made no difference in the 
amiable Grace, excepting that instead as of 
old importuning for assistance, she would 
turn sadly away, with a tear in her eye, 
sensible of not deserving the scorn of her 
friend, and drive away all remembrance of 
her unkindness, by applying herself to the 
sum, which she invariably conquered. An- 
nie could rouse her mind to great exertions 
when she pleased, but the unfortunate en- 
vy, suggested by the enemy of souls, took 
from her that amiability of character that 
had been the crowning beauty of her friend- 
ship. The good Preceptress saw and de- 
plored the change, and that trusting to her 
natural quickness, she frequently left till 
the last minute, studies that required more 
steady application. It never entered her 
head that she was actually becoming infe- 
rior to her friend. She could not for an 
instant entertain the idea that she, the 
brilliant, witty scholar of the first classes, 
could calmly stand and see a prize bestow- 
ed upon the slow and plodding Grace, 
whose lessons had been so often seasoned 
with sighs and tears. She forgot that sure 
and certain progress attends the steady, 
while the uncertain, roving mind, though 
it be the throne of genius, frequently dete- 
riorates. 

It was near the close of their last year at 
school, and the Principal had decided upon 
offering a prize for the best, or rather the 
most original composition of four pages.— 
Feeling her inability, Grace begged to be 
exempted from the trial, but was not per- 

mitted, and as implicit obedience was the 
rule of her school life, she made no further 
petitions to that effect. 

Annie heard of the composition scheme 
with secret exultation. She knew she had 
a naturally brilliant and original imagina- 
tion, and she said to herself, ‘‘ I shall be 
entitled to more than praise, when it is 
known that my four pages cost me but half 
an hour’s work.” Day after day she smil- 





ed to see her young companion deeply en- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








gaged with various subjects they were vain- 
ly endeavoring to illustrate in an original 
manner, and they looked surprised, almost 
enviously towards the playful genius, who 
enjoyed her amusements unmolested, and 
played, laughed, danced, and sang, while 
they were puzzling their young perplexed 
brains over metaphors and terms, that were 
to exhibit an entire novel meaning. 

Those weeks of anxious application, if 
they neither made great orators, nor pro- 
digious writers, at least formed in many a 
volatile heart a habit of close, connected 
study, and wonderfully improved seemed 
treacherous memories. 

The day at length arrived, on which, 
under a committee of two or three intelli- 
gent gentlemen, the compositions were to 
be judged. The young ladies, each ac- 
cording to her age, tremblingly stood in 
front of the temporary platform, and read 
aloud the prescribed pages. There were 
but six competitors, and it happened that 
Annie and Grace were the eldest of the 
six, Grace being a very little older than 
either. 

Annie’s chegk flushed with a pardonable 
pride, as she took her place, and after a 
graceful courtesy, read with much precision 
and in a clear, melodious, yet perfectly dis- 
tinct voice, the creation of her lively, ever 
varying fancy. The judges were surprised 
at the eloquence of thought, and depth of 
feeling, and at the close a deep silence al- 
most induced the fair speaker to believe 
that she was about to be presented with 
the reward she already deemed hers. It 
was some moments before her retreating 
courtesy was given to the company, but the 
words, ** Miss Harrington’s composition,” 
caused her to start hastily and sit down. 

Grace was very much agitated when bid- 
den to arise, so that her kind teacher, pity- 
ing her embarrassment, signed to a young 
lady to play a lively air upon the piano, 
after which, Grace’s-self-possession in- 
creased, but her natural timidity, joined to 
fear of failure, gave her an exceedingly mo- 
dest and interesting appearance. As she 
read, the company seemed to fade from her 
sight, and she became absorbed in the sub- 
ject that had engrossed her thoughts for 
so many weeks past. She had not reflect- 
ed in vain; the originality of conception 
was 80 entire, it startled old and experi- 
enced minds—it was a wonder to every re- 
flecting person present. ‘True the periods 
were less elegantly rounded than those of 
the preceding theme, but every idea that 
had proceeded from her own imagination, 
was unique in the extreme. Some pas- 
sages caused bursts of laughter, others 
tearful countenances—in fact, this last es- 
say was a brilliant triumph! The patient 
perseverence of years that had accomplish- 
ed so much, was a direct appeal to the 
hearts of all indolent girls present. The 
prize was awarded to her without one dis- 
senting voice, with the single exception of 
Annie Clifford’s. She looked as we may 
suppose the hare did in the fable, when 
she awoke and found the tortoise had won 
the goal. Tue EXxI.e. 





_ Biography. 
SQ RT@INAL. 
CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—6. 


LIFE OF JAMES THE GREATER. 


This apostle was surnamed the Great by 
way of distinction from another of the same 
name. He was the son of Zebedee, and by 
trade a fisherman, in which occupation he 
was employed when called by the Savior 
to become his disciple. The call was rea- 
dily complied with, for he immediately left 
all and followed his divine Master. He 
was honored with some particular favors 
beyond most of the apostles, being one of 
the three whom his Master chose as his 
most intimate companions in the transac- 
tions of life. He with Peter, and his bro- 
ther John, attended the Savior when he 
raised the daughter of Jairus to life. He 
was also admitted to the glorious trans- 
figuration on the mount, and when Jesus 
was to suffer his bitter agonies in the gar- 
den of Gethsemene, he was one of the 
three who accompanied our Lord. His 
Master gave himself and brother the name 
or title of Boanerges, or the sons of thun- 
der, probably on account of their bold and 
fearless preaching of the Gospel to the 
world, fearing no threatenings, despising 
all opposition, and arousing and awakening 
a drowsy world, whose consciences had 








until that time slept. Perhaps the Savior 
in giving them this name alluded to their 
resolute dispositions, of which a memorable 
instance is given inthe Scriptures. It will 
be remembered that when the Savior had 
decided to go to Jerusalem, he sent some 
of the disciples before him, to make prepa- 
rations for his coming ; but upon entering 
a village of Samaria, they were rudely re- 
jected, on account, probably, of the old 
grudge which existed between the Samari- 
tans and the Jews, and because the Savior, 
by going to Jerusalem, seemed to slight 
their place of worship on Mount Gerizim. 
This piece of rudeness was so highly re- 
sented by James and his brother, that they 
came to Jesus, desiring to know if he would 
not imitate Elias, by calling down fire upon 
them from heaven, to consume them. Je- 
sus, however, soon convinced them of their 
mistake, by telling them that instead of 
destroying, he was come to save the lives 
of the children of men. 

Sophronius tells us, that after the ascen- 
sion of the Savior, James preached to the 
dispersed Jews ; that is, to those who were 
dispersed after the death of Stephen.— 
Some writers say that, after preaching in 
various parts of Judea and Samaria, he vi- 
sited Spain, where he “ planted” chris- 
tianity, and appointed some disciples to 
carry out what he had commenced. The 
shortness of James’ life, however, leads us 
to believe that on account of the time which 
in those days, it would have occupied to 
perform so tedious and difficult a voyage, 
it could not have been done. Probably, 
therefore, his ministry was confined to Ju- 
dea and the adjacent countries. 

Herod, who was a very bigoted Jew, and 
extremely desirous of acquiring the favor 
of the people, began a violent persecution 
of the Christians, and his zeal induced him 
to pass sentence of death upon James im- 
mediately. As he was led to execution, 
the officer who had charge of him at the 
tribunal, and was also his accuser, having 
been converted by the courage and con- 
stancy shown by the apostle at the time of 
his trial, fell at his feet and begged his par- 
don for what he had said against him.— 
James immediately raised him, and embrac- 
ing him said, ‘* Peace, my son, peace be 
unto thee, and pardon of thy faults.”— 
Upon this the officer publicly declared him- 
self a Christian, and was beheaded at the 
same time with the apostle who had long 
before told the Savior that he was ready 
to drink of the cup which he drank of. 

EsTELLE. 


Narrative. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE UNWELCOME PIECE OF PIE. 


One of the strongest recollections which 
still remains to me of my childhood, is that 
connected with an old woman, who for se- 
veral years, when I was very young, lived 
within two or three hundred yards of my 
father’s house. She seemed, to my youth- 
ful eyes, to be nearly a hundred years old, 
and great indeed was the awe with which 
she was regarded by us children. The 
name by which she was everywhere known, 
was Miss Lucy, and her strange dress, and 
stranger habits, caused her to be looked 
upon by the ignorant around us, with dis- 
like mingled with fear. I remember hear- 
ing her called a witch, and, though I did 
not at all comprehend what a witch was, 
the terrified manner, whenever they came 
near her, of my little negro companions, 
who had known her longer than I had,® 
made me in time connect the idea of witch 
with something to be afraid of. She oc- 
cupied, when I first knew her, a large 
house, I believe, entirely by herself, and 
whenever, in our play, we approached it, 
the children would cry out to me, “ Don’t 
goin the garden; if you touch any of her 
things, Miss Lucy will haunt you to-night!” 
So I immediately desisted, believing every 
word they said, and almost tempted to 
continue what I was doing, in order to find 
out how she would haunt me. 

Sometimes I visited her with my mother, 
and then of course, I was not afraid of her, 
but would sit and gaze at her so intently, 
noticing her dress, and every thing about 
her so minutely, that even after I came 
away, the impression left upon my mind 
by her striking appearance, was so strong 
as to keep me silent for a long time. Her 
wrinkled face, with its sharp features and 
dark eyes, shaded by the gray hair which 
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was only partially covered by the cap ; her 
dress of yellow cotton, so short as to give 
a good view of the shrunken ankle below ; 
the pipe, which I never saw her without, 
stuck between her teeth, while now and 
then coals would fall from it unobserved 
by her, upon the floor, or upon her dress, 
both of which were strongly marked with 
the lasting impression they left. Such she 
was as I now remember her, and the pic- 
ture she presented was enough to terrify 
one made already sufficiently afraid of her, 
by the whispers of the children. But the 
thing which excited most strongly the dis- 
gust and dislike of my most intimate com- 
panions—the negroes—was a round gourd 
which served her all the purposes of a spit- 
toon, and which she had acquired the habit 
of constantly using. Even while taking 
her meals, it was never laid aside, and Ido 
not know how she managed to dispense 
with it during the night, if indeed she did 
dispense with it then. This made the 
children, who, no doubt only imitated their 
elders, dislike extremely to eat anything 
that she had touched, and they had by pre- 
cept and example instilled into my mind 
the same dislike. I believe that had one, 
more greedy than the rest, ventured to eat 
anything given by Miss Lucy, site would 
have been scorned and hissed at by the 
others, as too filthy for companionship with 
her fellows; although 1 have known them 
to do much more filthy things than “ eating 
after Miss Lucy.” 

One day I happened to be sitting in her 
room when one of the neighbors sent her 
some dessert from her own table, and as 
there was more of it than Miss Lucy want- 
ed, after she had done eating she offered 
me a piece of pie, thinking to please me 
very much. Fear compelled me to take it, 
but what was I to do withit? I sat so 
near her that even if her eyes ‘had been 
bad, which I believe they were not, she 
could not have avoided seeing me if I threw 
it into the fire, however secretly. But 
must I eat it? My nature revolted at the 
idea, and there rose to my mind the scorn- 
ful and horrified looks of my companions 
when they should discover the crime. I 
was tempted to get up and go out, and 
throw the pie away; but fear prevented 
that; for I fancied that in that case, she 
must know that I disliked to eat it when 
she had given it, and that such knowledge 
would bring upon my head a storm of 
wrath, such as I had heard described, but 
never yet felt, and perhaps for the very 
reason that its nature was unknown, it was 
the more dreadful to contemplate. While 
these thoughts passed through my mind, I 
still held the pie in my hand untasted, 
which the old lady perceiving, she said, 
** Why don’t you eat your pie, honey ?— 
it’s mighty good?” ‘Yes ma’am,”’ an- 
swered I, ** I know it is good,” and then 
I stopped, not liking to add that I feared 
it was not clean. And, so cowardly was 
I, that I was in a state of constant fear that 
some of my companions would come in and 
see the pie, and ‘“‘make fun” of me for ac- 
cepting any of Miss Lucy’s “ goodies.”— 
But still I sat silently contemplating the 
innocent cause of my discomfort, and try- 
ing to devise some means of getting rid of 
it, till the old woman spoke again, wonder- 
ing that I did not like pie. ‘Then, raised 
by the fear of some dreadful event about to 
happen to the most desperate pitch, I de- 
termined I would eat it, and hastily stuf- 
fing it into my mouth, at the imminent 
risk of choking, I rose and left the room, 
not quickly, lest the old woman should 
suspect the cause of my abrupt departure, 
but as slowly and carelessly as I could 
compel myself to move. - Once out of the 
house, I resolved never again to put my- 
self in a similar situation. But one thing 
surprised me, when I had time to reflect 
upon the scene, I wondered that I did not 
perceive any bad taste to Miss Lucy’s pie. 
On the contrary, if 1 had not eaten it so 
hastily, I should have enjoyed it very much. 
From this circumstance, I began thereafter 
to think it less dreadful to “eat after Miss 
Lucy,” and although I never did it after- 
wards, that I remember, I gradually lost 
some of my dislike,and terror of her. 

I believe the old lady was very fond of 
my parents, and of me for their sakes, for 
I cannot remember ever to have heard her 
speak to me otherwise than in kindness. 
To show her interest in us, she would often 
advise my mother as to the best way of 
bringing me up, imagining, I suppose, that 
as 1 was the first child, she could not 





know very well how to manage children, 
I recollect hearing her say on one occasion, 
‘Cut her hair close, and always keep it 
out of hereyes; I have known people to 
become cross eyed by allowing their hair 
to hang over the forehead.” 

Poor old lady, she has been dead long 
years, and I hope she is at rest; yet I never 
shall forget her peculiarities, or cease to 
remember the time when I was forced to 
eat pie. Cousin Mary. 

Virginia, May, 5, 1856. 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


HARRY’S RESOLUTION, 


OR “* SOFT WORDS.” 














—_— 


It was a bright and beautiful morning, 
and so it seemed to Harry, as he lay in his 
bed, while the rising sun was pouring its 
bright rays into the room and on the bed 
where he lay, half sleeping and half wak- 
ing, and the same time half thinking what 
he should do that afternoon, as it was half 
holiday. At this moment the first bell 
rang, interrupting his meditations, and re- 
minding him that it was time to rise, if he 
did not wish to be tardy at the breakfast 
table, which he knew would displease his 
parents, so without stopping. to consider 
the pleasure of a “‘ little more slumber,” or 
the cruelty of parents in requiring boys to 
rise early, he began to dress himself. 

After breakfast was finished, and family 
prayers were over, his mother handed him 
a Bible, that he might as usual learn his 
morning verse, before going to school.— 
The verse selected was this: ‘A soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath,” Gc. Harry 
began to learn the verse, but he could not 
help thinking of some hard answers that 
he had given the day before to one of his 
school-mates ; and the case seemed differ- 
ent now, from what it did then. His con- 
science troubled him, and he could not help 
feeling that he should be much happier if 
he always gave “ soft answers.” 

When he had committed the verse to 
memory, he made this resolution: ‘* I will 
give soft answers to all.” After repeating 
the verse to his mother, he started for 
school ; when part way there he was over- 
taken by one of the Jarger scholars, who 
was disliked by all on account of his rough 
behavior, and for this reason had been 
nicknamed “ Bruin.” 

“Good morning, Tom,” said Harry. 

‘** How are you, deacon?” was the res- 
ponse. 

‘** Have you got out your lesson for to- 
day ?” 

“No, and what’s more, I shan’t.- It’s 
no use to try to keep at the head of my 
class when the teacher ain’t fair.” 

* But he would not have made you go 
to the foot if you had not looked on your 
book, which you know he has expressly 
forbidden.” 

* Well, it’s none of his business if I do 
look on, nor yours either, so you need’nt 
preach any more about it. If you do, I'll” 
—and he shook the stick he held in his 
hand over him in a threatening manner. 

Harry thought of his resolution, and 
said, “‘I did not mean to hurt your feel- 
ings, Tom, but I would’nt give up trying 
so, for you have got as many marks as an. 
within one; andif you want me to, I wi 
help you at your lesson.” 

“ Well,” said Tom, touched by Harry’s 
kindness and his own surliness, “I should 
like to have you help me, for there are 
good many hard places in it, that 1 can’t 
get out, and I began to think it was no 
use to try, if I ask any one to help me they 
will not, but call names, and then I can’t 
help striking them sometimes.” 

‘“‘I am sorry they should treat you 80; 
perhaps you don’t ask them right; but! 
will help you; come let us sit down oD 
this rock beside the road and study our 
lesson. It is half an hour now to school 
time.” 

“Yes, so we will. I wish the other 
boys talked as you do, and then I should 
not get angry and fight them.” 

“T will tell you how to make them love 
you,—-whenever they begin to use 
words, you give soft words in return, 
you will find that the soft words will melt 
all the hard ones, just as warm water 


“I am afraid I shall forget, but at any 
rate it won’t do any hurt to try, #0 
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an to speak kind words hereafter.” 

Let me have that club, I say! I want 
to play ball with.” 

«] woo't; I got it first, and you can get 


nother. b P 

«[ don’t care, it’s mine, and I have a 
; ht to it when I want it.” 

“« Get it then, If you can.” 

school had just let out, and the boys 
ore assembling on the green for play, 
yen the above quarrel took place, and 
ose around, instead of trying to pacify 
em, encouraged them to fight it out, 
hen our acquaintance of the morning ar- 
‘ed on the ground. 

Tom saw at a glance how matters stood, 
sd remembering his morning resolution, 
sd the manner in which Harry had treat- 
.j him, he resolved to act the part of peace- 
ker. Though they seemed inclined to 
sht it out, at first, and were loath to com- 
omise, yet after talking kindly to them 
few moments, and offering one of them 
‘sown club, he made them as good friends 

ever. Things went on pleasantly, and 
he afternoon was greatly enjoyed by all. 

«Tis strange,” said Tom to Harry, as 
hey were returning home together, ‘‘ how 
much happier 1 feel to-night than I gene- 
lly do, and I think it is because I have 
tried to make others happy to-day as well 

myself.” 

«] think so too, for I know I feel hap- 
et for them. I think the golden rule a 

one, don’t you?” 

“Most certainly I do; and hereafter I 
mean to follow your example, and always 
give soft answers.” 

Tom did try, and though he found it 
hard at first to always speak kindly, yet he 
persevered till there was a marked change 
in his character, and his school-mates could 
hardly recognize in the gentle, generous- 
hearted boy, beloved by all, the one whom 
they had formerly despised and disliked. 

Do you not think that Harry felt happier 
ws he laid his head upon the pillow that 
night, after offering his evening prayer, and 
thought over the day’s concerns, that he 
bad not only done good himself, but had 
led another to do good also, than if he had 
ulishly passed away the day for his own 
pleasure only? Cherish, then, kind read- 
ea spirit of affection. Be kind to all, 
ind if they speak roughly to you, like Har- 
rygive “soft answers ;” it will surprise 
you how quickly their anger will vanish.— 
Regard those around you with feelings of 
fiendship ! How dreary would this world 
be without gentle, loving hearts. They 
we like the “‘dew upon the mountains of 
Zion where the Lord commanded a bles- 
ting forevermore.”” We meet them upon 
the burning sands of life, andlo! the parch- 
edground becomes a pool, and the thirsty 
land springs of water.” 

Exeter, N. H.  - 











Religion. 
ANECDOTE OF JACKSON. 


The Western Christian Advocate re- 
cords the following interesting anecdote of 
Jackson. The scene of it was in the Ten- 
nessee Annuai Conference, held at Nash- 
ville, and to which he had been invited by 
‘vote of the brethren, that they might have 
the pleasure of an introduction to him: 

“The committee was appointed, and the 








General fixed the time for 9 o’clock on: 


Monday morning. The Conference room 
ing too small to accommodate the hun- 
dreds who wished to witness the introduc- 
ton, one of the churches was substituted, 
tnd an hour before the time filled to over- 
owing. Front seats were reserved for the 
members of the Conference, which was cal- 
to order by the Bishop, seated in a 
large chair by the altar, just before the pul- 
pit. After prayers the committee retired, 
ind a minute afterwards entered, conduct- 
ing the General. They led him to the 
Bishop’s chair, which was made vacant for 
the Bishop meanwhile occupying an- 
place within the altar. 
secretary was directed to call the 
names of the members of Conference, which 
he did in alphabetical order, each coming 
and receiving from the Bishop a 
Personal introduction to the ex-President, 
ind immediately retiring to give place to 
the next. The ceremony had nearly been 
‘ompleted, when the secretary read the 
tame of Rev. James T——; an elderly 
rentleman, with a weather-beaten face, clad 
suit of jeans, arose and came forward. 


Few seemed to know him. He had al- 
ways been on circuit on the frontier; and, 
though always at Conference, he never 
troubled it with long speeches, but kept 
his seat, and said but little—that little, 
however was to the purpose. Mr. T. came 
forward, and was introduced to General 
Jackson. He turned his face towards the 
General, who said, 

‘ It seems to me that we have met before.’ 
The preacher, apparently embarrassed, 
said: ‘I was with you through the Creek 
campaign—one of your body guard at the 
battle of Horse Shoe—and fought under 
your command at New Orleans.’ 

The General arose slowly from his seat, 
and throwing his long, withered, bony 
arms around the preacher’s neck, exclaim- 
ed: * We'll soon meet where there’s no 
war—where the smoke of battle never rolls 
up in sulphurous incense!’ 

Never before or since have I seen so 
many tears shed as then flowed forth from 
the eyes of that vast assembly. Every eye 
was moist with weeping. 

Eleven years have passed away since 
that day. The old hero has been more 
than ten in his silent and narrow home.— 
The voice that cheered the drooping fight, 
and thundered in the rear of routed armies, 
is silent forever. The old preacher, too, 
has fought his last battle, laid his armor 
by, and gone home to his eternal rest.’ 


NEGLECT NOT THE PRAYER-MEETING. 


There are too many members in every 
church who imitate the cold-hearted Tho- 
mas in the first band of disciples, absent- 
ing themselves often from the place of 
prayer—‘* Thomas, one of the twelve, was 
not with them when Jesus came.” He 
missed the blessing which the other disci- 
ples enjoyed. His cold heart was not 
warmed, nor his dull faith quickened. Sin- 
ning by his negligence in duty, he was led 
also to-sin with his tongue, aud virtually 
to deny the Lord that bought him. So 
Christians, negligent of prayer-meetings, 
easily slide into other sins, and are often 
worldly and fond of pleasure, and given to 
foolish gossip and jesting which are not 
convenient. The True Union has some 
judicious remarks on this prevalent sin of 
church members : 

““The prayer-meetings everywhere are 
sustained by comparatively few. Some are 
necessarily detained from them by family 
engagements, and other paramount obliga- 
tions, but are there not many in all our 
churches who could attend if they chose to 
do so, and yet whose presence there would 
create almost as much surprise as though 
an apparition from the spirit land should 
glide into the room? Let our pastors 
carefully examine the facts in the case, and 
we venture to say that they will be astonish- 
ed at the very small proportion of their 
members who habitually attend this inva- 
luable means of grace, and they will also 
find always at their post.in such meetings 
the useful, reliable, active, truly pious 
members, their ‘joy and crown;’ and 
among the absentees, the cold, and formal, 
or the backsliding, wandering, inconsist- 
ent, troublesome members of the flock, in 
regard to whose piety the pastor is often 
compelled to doubt, and who often occasion 
him ‘ great grief of mind.’ We once heard 
a venerable deacon remark, with tears in 





their own soulse—‘ I find it hard enough to 
make headway against the rushing stream 
of worldliness which is ever bearing against 
my soul, with the aid of all the helps I can 
obtain; what then must become of those 
who neglect such aids, and are exposed to 
the full force of the swelling tides of sin!’ 
Reader, as you value the peace and prospe- 
rity of your own soul, the welfare of the 


your pastor, or the approval of God, nEG- 
LECT NOT THE PRAYER-MEETING. 








Learning. 


HONESTY AND TRUST. 


The following pleasant anecdote is from 
‘Glances and Glimpses,’ a new book by 
Dr. Harriet K. Hunt,»-who was once a 
teacher in Boston :— 

A cousin of mine in Charleston, having 
passed away, it became proper that I should 
attend her funeral. It was school after- 
noon; I did not dismiss the scholars, and, 








as they disliked a monitor, I hit upon the 








;Testing work read aloud by some elder pu- 
. pil every afternoon—and then said, *‘ Now, 


his eyes, in reference to such robbers of 


church, the happiness and usefulness of 


following plan of leaving them. I placed 
in the chair the large old-fashioned slate 
(it had been my father’s) wrote on it the 
; names of the scholars in the order in which 
| they sat; and arranged the needle-work 
; and reading—for I always had some inte- 


. children, when the clock strikes five, leave 
| your seats orderly, go to my chair, and 
place on the slate by each of your names a 
unit for good behavior, and across for bad. 
When I return I shall anxiously look at 
the slate, and in the morning, when you 
are assembled, I will read the list, but I 
trust in you!’ On my return I visited the 
school-room, and found but one cross on 
the slate; and that where I least expected 
it, appended to the name of a beautiful, 
open, bright, brave child, who then promis- 
ed much for the world—the fact of her hav- 
ing rich parents being her greatest draw- 
back. She was the last child in the school 
I should have thought capable of any mis- 
conduct. Well, the next morning came ; 
the list was read, it proved truthful; but 
when I came to this name, I said, ‘ My 
dear child, you must explain ; why is this? 
what did you do?’ Looking upto me 
with those soulful eyes, and speaking with 
a soulful tone, which ever made her an ob- 
ject of sacred interest, she replied, ‘I 
laughed aloud, I laughed more than once ; 
I could’nt help it, because a slate was keep- 
ing school !” 








Natural ffistory. 


Domestic Relations and Private Life of 
A LION. 


Let us sketch the story of a lion’s life, 
beginning with his marriage, which takes 
place toward the end of January. He has 
first to seek his wife; but, as the males are 
far more abundant than the females, who 
are often cut off in infancy, it is not rare to 
find a young lady pestered by the addres- 
ses of three or four gallants, who quarrel 
with the acerbity of jealous lovers. If one 
does not succeed in disabling or driving 
away the others, Madam, impatient and 
dissatisfied, leads them into the presence 
of an old lion, whom she has appreciated 
at a distance. The lovers fly at him with 
the temerity of youth and exasperation.— 
The old fellow receives them with calm as- 
surance, breaks the neck of the first with 
his terrible jaws, smashes the legs of the 
second, and tears out the eye of the third. 
No sooner is the day won, and the field 
clear, than the lion tosses his mant in the 
air as he roars, and then, crouches by the 
side of the lady, who, as a reward for his 
courage, licks his wound caressingly.— 
} When two adult lions are the rivals, the 
encounter is more serious. 

An Arab perched ina tree one night saw 
a lioness followed by a twany lion with a 
full grown mane; she lay down at the foot 
of a tree, and the lion stopped on his path 
and seemed to listen. The Arab then heard 
the distant growling of a lion which was 
instantly replied by the lioness under the 
tree. This made her husband roar furiously. 

The distant lion was heard approaching, 
and as he came nearer, the lioness roared 
louder, which seemed to agitate her hus- 
band, for he marched towards her as if to 
force her to be silent, and then sprang back 
to his old post, roaring defiance at his dis- 
tant rival. This continued about an hour, 
when a black lion made his appearance on 
the plain. The lioness rose to go towards 
him, but her husband guessing her inten- 
tion, bounded towards his rival. The two 
crouched and sprang at each other, rolling 
on the grass in the embrace of death.— 
Their bones cracked, their flesh was torn, 
their cries of rage and agony rent the air, 
and all this time the lioness crouched, and 
wagged her tail slowly in sign of satisfac- 
tion. When the combat ended, and both 
warriors were stretched on the plain, she 
rose, smelt them, satisfied herself that they 
were dead, and trotted off quite regardless 
of the uncomplimetary epithet which the 
indignant Arab shouted after her. This 
Gerard tells us, is an example of the con- 
jugal fidelity of my lady; whereas the lion 
never quits his wife, unless forced, and is 
quite a pattern of conjugal affection. 

Our lion then is married, let us say. He 
is the slave ofhis wife. It is she who al- 
ways takes precedence ; when she stops he 
stops. On arriving at the douar (the col- 
lection of tents—what we call a “ village,”’) 








for their supper,she lies down while he leaps 
into the enclosure, and brings to her the 
booty. He watches her while she eats, 
taking care that no one disturbs her; and 
not until her appetite is satisfied does he 
begin his meal. Towards the end of De- 
cember, they seek an isolated ravine, and 
there she presents her lord with one, two, 
and sometimes three puppies, generally one 
male and one female. If the reader has 
ever seen or handled a puppy lion, he’ will 
understand the idolatry of father and mo- 
ther. She never quits them for an instant, 
and he only quits them to bring home sup- 
per. When they are three months old 
their weaning commences. The mother 
accustoms them gradually to it, by absent- 
ing herself for longer and longer periods, 
and bringing them pieces of mutton care- 
fully skinned. The father, whose habitual 
demeanor is grave, becomes fatigued with 
the frivolous sports of children, and for the 
sake of tranquility removes his lodging to 
a distance, within reach, however, to ren- 
der assistance if required. At the age of 
four or five months the children follow 
their mother to the border of the forest, 
where their father brings them their sup- 
per. At six months old they accompany 
their father and mother on their nocturnal 
expeditions. From eight to twelve months 
they learn to attack sheep, goats, and even 
bulls ; but they are so awkward they usu- 
ally wound ten for one they kill; it is 
not till they are two years old that they can 
kill a horse or bull at one bite. While 
their education is thus in progress, they are 
ten times more ruinous to the Arabs, since 
the family does not content itself with kil- 
ling the cattle required for its own con- 
sumption, but kill that the children may 
learn how to kill. At three years old the 
children quit home and set up for them- 
selves, becoming fathers and mothers in 
their turn. Their places are occupied by 
another brood. At eight years old the li- 
on reaches maturity, and lives to thirty or 
forty. When adult he is a magnificent 
creature, very different in size, aspect, color 
and disposition from the lions to be seen 
in the menageries and zoological gardens 
—animals taken from the mother’s breast, 
bred like rabbits, deprived of the fresh 
mountain air and ample nourishment. As 
an indication of the size attained by lions 
in a state of nature, we may cite the fact 
mentioned by Gerard, that the strongest 
man in the cavalry regiment to which he 
belonged, was unable to carry the skin and 
head of the lion Gerard had killed. 
[ Westminister Review. 


Nursery. 
TOO OLD TO SAY HIS PRAYERS. 


I think I hear some of my little readers 
exclaim, ‘I thought we could never be too 
old to pray.’ You are right, dear children ; 
but listen, and I will tell you about little 
Willie, who thought he was too old to pray: 

He was a bright little fellow five years of 
age; he once had a dear, kind mother; 
but she had died two years before, when 
Willie was only three years old; and now 
he had no mother. One evening when his 
father was away from home, I offered to 
put him to bed. When he was undressed, 
and about to get into bed, I said, ‘ Willie, 
don’t you say your prayers?’ ‘Not now,’ 
he replied? ‘I used to say them every 
night and morning when dear mamma was 
alive, but father don’t hear me say them 
any more; I expect it is because Iam too 
old.’ 

Poor little Willie, how I pitied him: he 
had had a praying, Christian mother, who 
taught him to lisp his infant prayers; but 
now when that mother had gone home to 
heaven, and he most needed the care of his 
heavenly Father, he thought he was too 
old to ask the dear Savior to take care of 
him and bless him! 

I hope none will ever think they are too 
old to pray. Every night and morning 
kneel down and thank God for all he has 
done for you, and especially for giving his 
Son to die. Ask him for Jesus’ sake to 
give you a new heart, and help you to love 
and serve him, that you may be happy 
with him forever.—a.a.F. [ Child’s Paper. 


























“Nine Tattors To MAKE A Man.” 


De Quincy somewhere tells an anecdote of 
a man, who, on being threatened with an as- 
sault b eighteen ilors, cried out: ‘Come on, 
both of you!’ 
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VISITS TO INTERESTING PLACES.—-No. 4. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

There are two prominent routes by which to 
reach Richmond from Baltimore, the one by 
land and the other by water. Ona month like 
May, we preferred the water passage, in a fine 
steamer, by the noble Chesapeake and James 
river. The first objects that particularly ar- 
rested our attention, were the cities of Ports- 
mouth and Norfolk, that have been recently so 
scourged by the pestilence. Norfolk has one 
of the finest harbors in the world, as any stran- 
ger would judge at once. We only caught a 
glimpse of the town in the distance, and were 
soon coursing up the James river. 

It was a lovely day, and the passengers 
found a plenty of occupation in viewing the 
agreeable scenery on both sides of the river.— 
There were prominently before us the ruins of 
Jamestown, that was settled a few years before 
Plymouth, but whose foundations became “a 
ruinous heap.” Other matters of interest were 
the’birth places of several Presidents of the 
United States on this very river, for Virginia is 
known as “the mother of states and states- 
men,” and we add, is the parent of Presidents. 

At length Richmond, the capital of the state, 
hove in sight,—a city situated upon elevated 
ground on the north bank of the river. As the 
boat landed, things appeared strange indeed, 
very unlike what is seen in northern cities.— 
There were numerous blacks as compared to 
the “ pale faces,”—a sun of our July pouring 
its rays upon our heads,—vegetation more Jux- 
uriant than with us even in mid-summer,—the 
fields covered with waving grain, white unto 
the harvest, and the sickle just about to be 
thrust in,—strawberries, and other delicacies, 
that we get later, everywhere abundant. 

One source of interest to the writer in the 
capital of the old dominion is the fine state 
house, with its statue of Washington, bust of 
Lufayette, and when the Legislature is in ses- 
sion, the living forms of the sons of Virginia 
from all portions of the state. 

Another source of melancholy interest, is the 
monumental Episcopal church, erected on the 
very spot on which once stood a theatre that 
was burned in 1811, together with 66 white per- 
sons and 6 blacks, embracing among other pro- 
minent persons of both sexes, George Wm. 
Smith, the Governor of the State. That was a 
terrible scene, and the horrors have been por- 
trayed in a tract of a few pages. The people 
of Richmond did well to improve that more ter- 
rible tragedy than was ever acted on the stage, 
by dedicating a church on that very spot to the 
God whose providence was on that fatal night 
so mysteriously, and yet awfully displayed. 

The largest congregation in Richmond is 
composed of colored persons, whose preacher 
is of the same race. The scene in that church 
on the Sabbath is particularly striking, and of 
all the singing we ever heard in country or city 
choir, in chapel or cathedral, the singing of 
those blacks seemed to us the most delightful. 

A few miles out of Richmond, in Hanover 
county, we visited the spot on which the cele- 
brated President Daveis preached ; and it will 
be remembered his words so affected Thomas 
Jefferson, that he caught from them that love of 
liberty that enabled him to write the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In the same neighbor- 
hood, Henry Clay was born, as the humble 
child of a Baptist preacher, and obtained the 
name of * the mill-boy of the slashes,” by his 
habit of riding an old horse to mill. 

Returning to my native New England, I came 
by the cars across “Virginia, and thence by a 
steamer past Mount Vernon to Washington.— 
There was the utmost interest as the boat ap- 
proached the residence and tomb of Washing- 
ton. Every man seemed disposed, as it 
were, to remove his hat, and to weep at the 
sight of the grave of him who was “first in 


war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” May his name never be less 
precious to Americans and to their children. F. 





A Goop One.—A gentleman, in his eager- 
ness at the table to answer a call for some ap- 
ple pie, owing to the knife slipping at the bot- 
tom of the dish, found his knuckles buried in 
the crust, when a wag, who sat just opposite to 
him, very gravely observed, while he held his 
— : * Sir, Pll trouble you for a bit, while your 

and’s in!’ 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Austerlitz, Colombia Co., N. Y., May 31, 1856. 

To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion.— 
Sir, I enclose one dollar for your paper another 
year. Though we have taken it many years, 
we feel that we cannot dispense with a paper 
so interesting to us, and valuable to our chil- 
dren. Did parents know and feel its value they 
would not be backward in securing it for their 
children. We hope the youth may not be want- 
ing of such a blessing. Yours, S. Uruey. 


Denmark, Iowa, May 26, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I would advise all who 
are in want of a paper, to send for the Compan- 
ion. And I hope that you will live many years 
to please the children by sending them the 
Companion, and that they may be as much 
pleased as I am. Mitton B. Turner. 


North Fairhaven, Mass., 6th mo., 2d. 
N. Willis, Esteemed Friend.—I enclose a 
dollar for the Youth’s Companion, for the year 
1856. I think it too interesting and instructive 
to be willing to part with it, and do not enjoy 
it so much when not paid for. 
Danie G. WILBUR. 
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Darietp. 
HAPPY ELLEN. 

Kitty and Ellen were sisters of nearly the 
same age, and always dressed alike. One day 
when they expected company, an older sister 
put some lace upon the dress which Kitty was 
to wear, and as she saw Ellen’s eye resting upon 
it, she said to her, ‘I put that lace on Kitty’s 
dress, forgetting that I had none for yours: but 
I will take it off, that you may be dressed alike.’ 

Kitty looked disappointed, but before she had 
time to speak, Ellen said, smilingly, ‘O no, 
sister; I had rather Kitty would wear the lace, 
it is very pretty, and now I can see it on her 
neck, but I could not see it if it were on mine.’ 

It is very unimportant what little girls wear, 
if their clothing is neat, but it is important that 
they should be amiable and disinterested ; and 
all will find that the way to be happy is to be 
unselfish, and Jook on the bright side of every- 
thing, as dear little Ellen always does. Meta. 

[Child's Paper. 
—— 


TAKE A PAPER FOR YOUR WIFE. 


A friend, says an exchange, not long since, 
told us a story in relation to one of our subscri- 
bers which contains a good moral for husbands, 
and also furnishes an example for wives which 
is not unworthy of imitation under similar cir- 
cumstances : 

The subscriber referred to, said our friend, 
in the presence of his wife, said it had been his 
intention to call at the office, pay up his arrears, 
and discontinue his paper. 

His wife very promptly asked: ‘ Why do you 
intend to discontinue the paper?’ 

‘ Because,’ said the husband, ‘I am so much 
away from home on business, and have so little 
time to read, there seems to be little use in my 
taking a paper.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘it may be of little use to 
you, but it is of great use to me. I remain at 
home while you are gone. I wish to know 
what is going on in the world. If you discon- 
tinue the paper, I will go straight to town and 
subscribe myself.’ 

As the paper has not been discontinued, we 
suppose the wife’s reasoning was conclusive. 

The moral of this incident must not be over- 
looked. 








—_~—_ 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

* Grandmother,’ said little Gretchen, ‘ why do 
you call this beautiful flower, blue as the sky, 
growing by this brook, a “ forget-me-not ?”’ 

* My child,’ said the grandmother, ‘ I accom- 
ome once your father, who was going on a 
ong journey, to this brook. He told me, when 
I saw this little flower, I must think of him; 
and so we have always called it the “ forget- 
me-not.”? 

Said happy little Gretchen, ‘I have neither 
parents, nur sisters, nor friends, from whom 1 
am parted. I do notknow whom I can think 
of when I see the forget-me-not.’ 

*I will tell you,’ said her grandmother, ‘some 
One of whom this flower may remind you— 
Him who made it. Every flower in the mea- 
dow says, * Remember God ;” every flower in 
the garden and field says to us of its Creator, 
“ Forget-me-not.”’ 


on ceeeee 
Concesston.—A little explained, a little en- 
dured, a little tolerated asa foible ; and lo! the 
jagged atoms fit like smooth mosaic. 
We may be as as we please, if we 
please to be good.—[ Barrow. 





FOR THE LADIES. 


Gough, the great temperance orator, made 
these remarks in a recent speech of his: 

“Tt was told me in England, that it was ne- 
cessary for a lady who wished totravel through 
Europe, to be always accompanied by a gentle- 
man, to protect her from all rudeness and even 
actual insult. I told them that here, in the 
United States, a lady could travel from Maine 
to Louisiana, and be treated with the greatest 
politeness. (Applause.) Now, ladies, I have 
frequently noticed, that when—especially in 
public assemblies—some of you have been of- 
fered seats, which as a matter of courtesy, you 
should occypy, instead of politely saying, ‘I 
thank you, sir, for your kindness,’ you have 
dropped into the vacated seat, with apparently 
an offended air, as much as to say,‘ You impu- 
dent puppy, you? (Applause.) Now, ladies, 
the next time a gentleman offers you a seat, if 


you will only put on one of your prettiest. 


siniles, and say, ‘J thank you, sir,’ depend upon 
it, a man can stand all night, and never know 
he has any legs !” 


—— 
THE HEAVENLY CROWN. 


The eldest son ina noble family—the heir 
to a dukedom—lay dying. When death ap- 
proached, he addressed his brother in these re- 
inarkable words : 

‘ And now Douglass, farewell. In a little 
time you will be a duke, but J shall be a king!’ 

Who among our little readers would like to 
beaking? A kingdom more glorious than 
any of the kingdoms of earth; a crown—not a 
fading crown, or one which can be taken away, 
but a crown of life enduring forever, is promis- 
ed by God to his children. God is an Almighty 
King, King of kings, and Lord of lords, and all 
his children are kings too, for the Bible says— 
‘ If children, then heirs, heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ.’ Oh, lose no time in trying 
to discover whether you have any title to the 
promised kingdom ! 

_——— ee 


SMILES AND FROWNS. 


Which do you do—smile, and make your 


‘household happy, or be crabbed, and make all 


those young ones gloomy, and the elder ones 
miserable! The amount of happiness you can 
produce is in calculable, if you show a smiling 
face, a kind heart, and speak pleasant words. 
Wear a pleasant countenance; let joy beam in 
your eyes, and love glow on your forehead.— 
‘There is no joy like that which springs from a 
kind act or a pleasant deed; and you will feel 
it at night when you rest, at morning when you 
rise, and through the day when about your 
business.— Home Journal. 
—— 


PAY FOR SWEARING. 


‘What does Satan pay you for swearing ?” 
said deacon Todd, to one whom he heard using 
profane langnage. ‘He don’t pay me any- 
thing,’ was the reply. ‘* Well, you work cheap, 
to lay aside the character of a gentleman; to 
inflict so much pain on your friends, and all 
civil people; to suffer such pains of conscience 
as you‘must suffer, and lastly, to risk losing 
your own precious soul, and (gradually rising 
in emphasis) and all for nothing ! You certain- 
ly do work cheap—very cheap indeed !” 

—»>—- 


CLIPPINGS. 


Turee Enns To a Rore.—A lad, wishing 
to turn sailor, applied to the captain of a vessel 
for a berth. The captain, wishing to intimi- 
date him, handed him a piece of rope, and said, 
‘If you want to make a good sailor, you must 
make three ends to that rope.’ ‘I can do it,’ 
readily responded the boy. ‘Here is one, and 
here is another—that makes two—now, here is 
the third”—and he threw it overboard. 


Too Youne For Hovusexeerine.—The 
Court Journal says the Princess Royal of Eng- 
land, Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter, will 
limit her appearance to the fashionable world 
of the palace for this season, as it is not thought 
advisable to apply to Parliament for the sum 
necessary “to maintain a household while she 
is so young.” 

A Cuttp’s Ipgas.—A little girl, who had 
great kindness of heart for all the animal crea- 
tion, saw a hen preparing to gather her chickens 
under her sheltering wings, and shouted ear- 
nestly.*O! don’t sit down on those beautiful 
little birds, you great ugly old rooster.’ 


‘You bachelors ought to be taxed,’ said a 
lady to a resolute evader of the noose matrimo- 
nial. ‘I agree with you perfectly, ma’am,’ was 
the reply, ‘ bachelorism certainly is a luxury.’ 

Cure ror Hiccurs.—Dr. Pretty, an Eng- 
lish physician, appears to have found a very 
simple means of arresting the hiccups. It is 
sufficient to squeeze the wrist, preferably that 
of the right hand, with a piece of string, or 
with the fore-finger and thumb of the other 
hand. 


Fruit in THE Wrone Piace.—The fashion 
of wearing vegetables upon the head has been 
introduced the present year, and the ladies look 
as though they had been to market, and were 


. Teturning with their ‘eae hanging down 


the back of their nec 


Apvice to Youne Lapies.—Thin shoes 
lead to damp feet: damp feet bring on a cough; 
a cough-may terminate in a coffin. 


re 
No Perrection.—The rose of Florid: 

most beautiful of flowers, emits no fra _ 
the bird of Paradise, the most beautiful of birds 
gives no song; the cypress of Greer, 
finest of trees, yields no fruit; dandies the ah; 
niest of men, have no sense; and ball. ‘ 
belles, the loveliest looking creatures, are cn 
often ditto—and a little more so! y 








Poetry. 
TO MY MOTHER. 


The following lines were written by a con 
vict in the Ohio Penitentiary :— 


I’ve wandered far from thee, mother 
Far from my happy home : . 
I’ve left the land that gave me birth, 
In other climes to roam ; 
And time, since then, has roll’d its yearg, 
And marked them on my brow; 
Yet I have often thought of thee— 
I’m thinking of thee now. 


I’m thinking on the day, mother, 
When at my tender side, 

You watched the dawning of my youth, 
And kissed me in your pride; 

Then brightly was my heart lit up 
With hopes of future joy, 

While your bright fancy honors wove 
To deck your darling boy. 


I’m thinking of the day, mother, 
hen, with anxious care, 

You lifted up your heart to heaven— 
Your hope, your trust was there ; 
Fond memory brings your parting word, 

While tears roll’d down your cheek ; 
Thy long, last, loving look told more 
Than ever words could speak, 


I’m far away from thee, mother, 
No friend is near me now, 

To soothe me with a tender word, 
Or cool my burning brow; 

The dearest ties affection wove, 
Are all now torn from me; 

They left me when the trouble came, 
They did not love like thee. 


I’m lonely and forsaken now, 
Unpitied and unblest ; 

Yet still 1 would not have thee know 
How sorely I’m distressed ; 

I know you would not chide, mother, 
You would not give me blame; 

But soothe me with your tender words, 
And bid me hope again. 


I would not have thee know, mother 
How brightest hopes decay ; 

The tempter with his baleful cup 
Has dashed them all away ; 

And shame has left its venom sting 
To rack with anguish wild 

Yet still I would not have thee know 
The sorrows of thy child. 


Oh, I’ve wandered far, mother, 
Since I deserted thee, 

And left thy trusting heart to break, 
Beyond the deep blue sea. 

Oh! mother, still I love thee well, 
And long to hear thee speak, 

And feel again thy balmy breath 
Upon my care-worn cheek. 


But, ah! there is a thought, mother, 
Pervades my bleeding breast, 

That thy freed spirit may have flown 
To its eternal rest ; 

And while I wipe the tear away, 
There whispers in my ear 

A voice that speaks of heaven and thee, 

‘And bids me seek thee there. 

| Ohio State Journal. 











TO MY SLEEPING INFANT. 
BY x. 8. 

Oh! wherefore dost thou smile, my boy, 
While fast thine eye-lids close, 

And slumber’s soft and fragrant breath 
Steals through thy lips of rose? 

Say, does a throng of angels bright 
Around thy pillow stand, 

And show they, to thy raptured sight, 
That martyr’d cherub band? 

Blest Innocents, that round God’s throne, 
In strains of ceaseless joy, 

Chant to their dear Redeemer Lord 
Their love, without alloy. 


Say, does thy pure, angelic soul, 
old commune with the blest ? 
Has thy bright spirit soared above, 
To taste the promised rest? _ 
Then smile again, my darling, smile, 
And so thy mother’s eye . 
Shall pierce thy inmost soul the while, 
And brighten with thy joy. , 
*Tis Heaven to see that sweet, pure smile, 
Around those loved lips play, __ 
Angels are whispering bliss the while— 
Then sleep and smile away. 


[Little Pilgrim. 
———— 
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